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elayed Alarms 


CAUSE FIRE DISASTERS 


TO OPEN 


rh 


IMMEDIATELY! 


“It is generally recognized that there is no 
other thoroughly satisfactory means of 
sending and receiving fire alarms than an 
approved fire alarm telegraph system. Telephones 


should not be relied upon to replace needed boxes 

DET AILED ‘ 

INFORMATION ON 
REQUEST 


nor to supplement any inadequacy in number or 
location of boxes.”’ 


—National Fire Protection Association 
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Fire prevention is the foundation, 
but when it fails you need the best 
equipment to fight the fire. 
Carelessness, ignorance and other 
causes are building up fire losses. 
The problem is then in the hands 
of the fireman—/ow can he reduce 
fire losses when prevention fails? 


Modernize with 
FMC High-Pressure 


For many years, one system has been 
used in fighting practically all fires. 
And for many years, fire losses have 
been steadily increasing. 

Now, through a new technique 
these losses can be slowed down and 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
APPROVED 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. Standard FMC Fog 
Fire Fighter recen‘ly delivered to Ann 
Arbor Fire Department. Carries its own 
water supply—provides two guns of 30 
gallons each—850 lbs. pump pressure— 





complete in every respect. 


v 







HIG 


held to a minimum in hundreds of 
cases. That technique is the FMC 
High-Pressure Fog System. 

FMC High-Pressure Fog does 
more quenching, with only a frac- 
tion of the water. With FMC, you 
march right in to the heart of the 
fire and knock it down FAST. 

Fire losses are greatly reduced. 
First, because FMC uses less water, 
therefore causes less water damage. 
Second, because FMC fights fires 
faster, therefore reduces fire dam- 
age itself. 

You owe it to the people you 
protect to get the facts about FMC 
today. Investigate! 





GRUVER, IOWA. Standard FMC Fog Fire Fighter 


delivered to Gruver and Community Fire Dept 
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H-PRESSURE FOG FIRE FIGHT 


CAN BE MOUNTED ON MOST STANDARD TRUCK CHASSIS 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 726 HAZEL ST., LANSING 4, MICH. 








HAMILTON, N.Y. Standard FMC Fog Fire Fighter 
recently delivered to Hamilton Fire Dept. 





CLANTON, ALA. Standard FMC Fog Fire Fighter 
recently delivered to Clanton Fire Dept. 





PIQUA, OHIO. Standard FMC Fog Fire Fighter 
recently delivered to Piqua Fire Dept. 






: BEAN-CUTLER DIVISION, 426 JULIAN ST., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


BUILDERS OF BEAN HIGH-PRESSURE PUMPS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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The Darley Hi-Lift is a turbine driven centrifugal 
R pump, not to be confused with jet devices, which 


cannot equal the Hi-Lift for VOLU ME of water delivered. 


Modernize 


Before you buy check and compare VOLUME, 


Your 
Dept. 


with 
a 


HI-LIFT 





NOT 
INCLUDING 
SIAMESE 








witi_.| SUCTION BOOSTER 


30 DAY a 


IN WAY FREE TRIAL! ... if it was not for the 
bee. HI-LIFT the bridge would have | 


Se BUY ON 
gone and they could not let trains 
PROOF! pass for weeks.” 
MAKE YOUR CHIEF BRIDGES, KENT, WASH. 


OWN TESTS ! CITY OF KENT 


WASHINGTON 


a . sia - pas 
— Ee 


May 14, 1946. 


228 GALLONS PER MINUTE W. S. Darley & Co. 
FROM A 57 FOOT LIFT Chicago 12, Illinois ‘ 


Gentlemen: 

May IIth, we had a fire on a Milwaukee Railroad bridge, 1,000 feet 
long. The trestle was constructed of heavy timbers and well creo- 
soted. The river was near, and the water 35 feet down from the 
bank, and fifty feet away. We tossed in our Hi-Lift Suction Booster, 
and pumped water for two hours steady and saved the 1,000-foot 
trestle and bridge across the river. The Milwaukee office at Seattle 
called in four other fire departments and all they could do was look 
at the fire fighting that was being done by our department because 
we were the only ones that owned a Champion Hi-Lift Suction 
Booster. The General Manager, the Superintendent and all the high 
officials of the Milwaukee Railroad were at this fire and they sure 
were interested to see that little pump throw so much water. If it 
hadn’t been for the Hi-Lift the bridge would have gone and they 
could not let trains pass for weeks. Once more we made the Seattle 
papers on the front page with your Champion Hi-Lift. They re- 
placed three pilings and the trains resumed going over the bridge. 
There was smoke going up in the sky for 200 feet and flames the 
same. 

Yours truly, 


Chas. Bridges, Fire Chief. 


208 GPM WITH THE TRUCK 
73 FEET ABOVE AND 165 FEET 
DISTANT FROM THE WATER 


W. S. DARLEY & 60. cncsco. tt 
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HE COVER PICTURE (Press Association) shows fire- 

men of Texas City fighting the blaze aboard the freighter 
Grandcamp moments before an explosion devastated the 
waterfront, killing all but one member of that fire depart- 
ment along with hundreds of other persons. With the death 
of the Texas City firemen, virtually all organized resistance 
to the terrible flames that followed was negated. No mutual 


aid or disaster plans had been formulated for this hazardous’ 


industrial center containing the inherent fire and explosion 
hazards of chemical plants and oil refineries. 

Several outside fire departments, hearing the explosion or 
learning about the disaster from news broadcasts, responded 
to render aid, even though apparently they received no offi- 
cial request from Texas City authorities. In general, the 
outside departments parked their apparatus in a school yard 
or other remote location and merely aided in the search for 
victims. Fires that might have been controlled readily by 
modern fire fighting methods were largely allowed to burn 
unimpeded. It was reported that a dentist was in charge of 
rescue operations and that armed guards were posted at 
road blocks. 

Visiting fire authorities were appalled by the lack of co- 
ordinated fire fighting effort in the explosion area. The one 
or two pieces of apparatus used to take suction from the 





harbor were not efficiently utilized. he conclusion must be 
that the entire community was suffering from such a case of 
shock that, without advance emergency planning, co- 
ordinated fire fighting efforts could not be expected. 

It almost can be considered a miracle that flames did not 
sweep through the wood-roofed blocks of dwellings in the 


shattered residential district, defenseless against flames after 
the destruction of the fire department and disruption of the 
water supplies. The blast occurred at a time when stoves 
were largely turned off after breakfast and in a mild climate 
where heating was not required at the time of year. With 
windows gone and residences badly damaged by the explo- 
sion, facilities were lacking to have stopped a conflagration, 
onee underway. 

This disaster again reaffirms the importance of a prompt 
alarm to the fire department whenever fire occurs. Despite 
the fact that the proper means of prompt control of burning 
ammonium nitrate is considered to be generous application 
of large hose streams, the firemen were not called until as a 
last resort. Employees at the dock and members of the crew 
frittered away valuable time with ill-advised attempts at 
extinguishment with steam and small streams. The fire de- 
partment was only getting into action when the blast oc- 
curred. Thus, amateur attempts at fire fighting may be con- 
sidered as a contributing factor in the more than 600 deaths 
and destruction of approximately $50,000,000 of industrial 
property. 

It is doubtful whether even this price will bring home the 
lesson to the American people, as almost every American ap- 
pears to be a “sidewalk chief” at heart and considers himself 
an expert at coping with a fire. Industrialists have been par- 
ticularly guilty in their reluctance to call the public fire de- 
partment, as well as their failure to inform the fire depart- 
ment of special hazards that may spread destruction beyond 
the borders of their plants. Perhaps enactment and enforce- 
ment of public liability laws where exposure losses result 
from failure to notify the fire department with reasonable 
promptness would provide one forceful corrective step. 


T MAY BE noted on page 10, under ‘Fire Equipment 

Economics,” that caution is advised in the indiscriminate 
purchase of war substitute fire protection equipment now 
available as government surplus. Contrariwise, on page 22, 
is published advice from Florida Firemen urging efforts to 
obtain government surplus equipment that might be of value 
to the fire service. 

The editors feel that both sides of this question have con- 
siderable merit. Fire departments should not expect war 
surplus equipment to have the reliability and give the per- 
formance of high-grade standard fire apparatus. However, 
there are many locations where some of this equipment may 
provide temporary auxiliaries to overworked and overaged 
standard apparatus until backlog orders for new apparatus 
can be filled by manufacturers. 


U FIRE LOSSES for April mounted to $68,- 
° © 029,000, according to figures released by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. This was an in- 
crease of 30.4 percent over the loss totaled for April 1946. 

The April total included but a small portion of the Texas 
City loss figure, estimated between $35,000,000 and 
$50,000,000. 

Losses for the year ending April 30 were $616,408,000, 
the highest ever totaled, as compared to $494,153,000 for 
the 12-month period ending April 30, 1946. 
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Air view of Texas City disaster scene shows Monsanto plant in foreground with arrow pointing to slip where the ‘“‘Grandcamp’ 
was berthed. The ‘‘High Flyer’? was in the second slip. Oil tank farms in background were involved following the second ex- 


plosion. 


Texas City Disaster 


by George H. Tryon, 3rd 


A few hours after the explosion 
was reported, NFPA Engineer 
George H. Tryon was flying to 
Texas City. On-the-scene im- 
pressions gathered during the 
several days spent investigating 
the disaster amid still burning 
debris, add force to his report on 
this great tragedy. 


EXAS CITY will long be remem- 

bered as a scene of unparalleled 
tragedy, resulting in the death of 
approximately 600 persons and damage 
totaling perhaps fifty millions on 
April 16-17. The fire service has very 
particular reasons to remember the 
disaster which killed all but one of the 
local firemen and destr ved their four 
pieces of apparatus. 


This is true, not only because the 
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fires and explosions were of a magni- 
tude which classes them among the 
worst in American history, but also be- 
cause it is an obvious fact that great 
explosions like that which happened in 
Texas City could happen in the indus- 
trial area of almost any American city. 

The significant facts of the Texas 
disaster, from the fire service view- 
point, may be reviewed as follows. 

Fire preceded the two main explo- 
sions of ammonium nitrate on the 8.8. 
Grandcamp and the S.S. High Flyer. 
The former, a Liberty ship, was found 
ablaze in No. 4 hold by longshoremen 
soon after 8 a.m., April 16, when they 
commenced the day's loading opera- 
tions. Amateur attempts to extinguish 
the fire with small quantities of water 
failed and the crew ordered further ap- 
plication of water streams halted for 
fear of ruining the cargo. Steam was 
next attempted but failed to achieve 
any measure of control. 


The Texas City Fire Department 
(volunteer except for a paid chief) re- 
sponded to a belated telephone alarm 
and was using hose streams when the 
9:13 a.m. explosion shattered the area, 
killed all but one of the twenty-seven 
firemen on duty, and utterly destroyed 
their four fire trucks. 

The second explosion occurred 
aboard the High Flyer the following 
morning at about 1:15. This ship, lo- 
cated in a separate slip (see photo), was 
heavily involved in fire prior to the 
explosion. Original ignition was most 
probably the result of exposure. Fire 
was first detected aboard the vessel in 
mid-afternoon. No concerted attempt 
was made to control the flames, due 
primarily to the natural preoccupation 
of all disaster crews available in rescue 
operations. 

The High Flyer was not towed into 
the bay, first, because debris blocked 
easy access, second, because of uncer- 
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NFPA Photos 


Typical devastation of residential district which fortunately 
escaped conflagration following blasts. 


tainty regarding its cargo (confused by 
thoughtless rumors), and, third, be- 
cause the anchor was down and could 
not be taken up or cut during the inter- 
vening period. 

Thus we have several familiar ele- 
ments: delayed detection; attempts to 
fight an advanced fire without calling for 
professional help; delayed alarm; ex- 
plosion following fire exposure to un- 
stable chemical compounds; failure to 
eliminate hazardous exposures; and lack 
of a co-ordinated plan of attack. 

The force of the blasts was unparal- 
leled, considering the nature of the 
material, its fire exposure and its stor- 
age. Previous ammonium nitrate ex- 
plosions had been under vastly different 
conditions, occurring where an initial 
detonating agent had been present or 
during the manufacturing processes 
where chemical stability had not been 
secured. Previous shipboard fires had 
not resulted in explosions. 


A Coast Guard vessel fights flames on Texas City waterfront. 


Press Association 





Concrete 


grain elevator 


stands following explosion amid 


twisted debris of industrial properties. 


The violence of the Texas City ex- 
plosions may be attributed to the chain 
reaction initiated by the chemical de- 
composition of the nitrate, the pres- 
ence of impurities, its density of stow- 
age, the fine granular nature of the 
material (treated to prevent caking), 
the breakage of the paper bags permit- 
ting further contact with foreign 
material, and the delay in application 
of large capacity hose streams. Con- 
finement of the cargo in the ship’s hold 
presented an additional hazard to life 
and property as the explosions shat- 
tered the vessels so totally that no por- 
tion remained visible above the water 
level. Flying metal weighing many 
tons and piercing fragments resembling 
shrapnel fell throughout the area, kill- 
ing and maiming, piercing structures, 
oil tanks, and automobiles. 

New 
methods of handling familiar products, 


chemical products, or new 


must be continually studied to analyze 


search for victims. 


their fire and explosion hazards. Every 
unparalleled incident demands that pre- 
ventive measures and protective stand- 
ards found inadequate be revised to fore- 
stall repetition. 

Ordinary evaluations of “area sub- 
ject to one fire”’ were made inapplicable 
by the explosion which started numer- 
ous fires in an area approximately one- 
half mile in radius (land side). While 
at the core of the property involved, 
occupied by the Texas City Terminal 
Railway Company, fire underwriters 
had estimated the maximum property 
valuation subject to a single fire was 
20 percent. The blast produced a situ- 
ation which not only violated this 
reasoned estimate but also instantane- 
ously involved the neighboring Mon- 
santo plant and the oil tank farms of 
six refineries. 

The magnitude of the fires was thus 
beyond previous conception. With the 
heavy loss of life, the wrecking of fire 


Crane moves twisted debris of refinery structures to facilitate 
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Refinery storage tanks blaze, unhampered by fire fighters, on day following explosion. 


trucks and fire fighting facilities, and 
the natural confusion produced by the 
catastrophe, attempts to secure a meas- 
ure of fire control were hopelessly de- 
layed. Greater segregation of indus- 
trial values could and should have been 
provided, especially as regards the 
Monsanto property which was seri- 
ously subject to a major explosion or 
fire from the terminal. Obviously, 
however, most fire protection engineers 
would have viewed the danger as being 
from the Monsanto plant instead of 
vice versa. 

The potential limits of explosion 
damage and its effect upon fire spread re- 
quire separate analysis. Like the Los 
Angeles explosion of February 20. (See 
“Firemen” April 1947) population 
concentrations exposed by industrial 
properties subject to possible explosion 
hazards present added dangers of large 
loss of life. 

While private fire protection was 
relatively ample, the blast made it 
useless. The protection included a fair 
water supply system with good yard 
hydrants and underground fire mains, 
plus sprinklers in six buildings in the 
terminal area, a good private protec- 
tion system in the Monsanto plant (in- 
cluding private water supply, sprin- 
klers and special extinguishing systems 
in critical structures, and a private 
organized fire department) and some 
good foam protection systems in the 
oil tank farms. 

All this was of little value, as dis- 
ruption of the water supply systems at 
the pump stations was an immediate 
result of the first explosion. While the 
elevated tanks and reservoirs with- 
stood the impact forces of the explo- 
sions, damage to the pump house, al- 
though of fire-resistive construction, 
was practically total. Thus, had fire 
fighting activity been attempted im- 
mediately following the first blast, 
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water supplies would, of necessity, 
have had to have been secured from 
draft. Such action was taken during 
the day following the second explosion 
and continued for the next several days 
under the overall direction of Chief 
Roy Whittlesey, of the Houston Fire 
Department. 

Total dependence on established fire 
protection systems in explosion haz- 
ardous areas may be dangerous. Facil- 
ities for improvising fire defense minus 
ordinary essentials presents a challenge 
to the fire service. 

The lack of either a Disaster Plan or 
prearranged mutual aid agreements 
was painfully evident. It should be 
borne in mind that the fires (although 
not the explosion damage) were con- 
fined to the industrial property on the 
bay. The Texas City Fire Depart- 
ment responded on call to the privately 
operated and managed port. When the 
explosion occurred and wiped out the 
local fire fighting personnel and facil- 
ities, there was no other automatic 
response. The Houston Fire Depart- 
ment, largest in the immediate vicinity 
(road distance, 50 miles), was never 
officially called. Their response was 
made on their own initiative, following 
insistent commercial radio reports of 
the magnitude of the disaster. Other 
nearby fire departments took similar 
action but no concerted effort toward 
fire suppression was achieved for at 
least 48 hours following the initial 
blast. 

Whether fire control might have 
been achieved which would have pre- 
vented the second explosion is hypo- 
thetical at this point but it is reason- 
able to state that the attempt could 
have been made if the necessary pre- 
arrangements for mutual aid had been 
a reality. Martial law was not decreed 
although the opportunity to establish 
such control was extended to the mayor 


Refinery foam pump house showing un- 
used cans of foam, chemicals, and mix- 
ing proportioner. 


of Texas City. The wonderful examples 
of personal initiative and heroism 
which marked the early hours of rescue 
and salvage work lacked the necessary 
direction in many cases, an unfor- 
tunate fact which is as understandable 
under the circumstances as it is tragic. 

Mutual aid presumes prearrange- 
ments for assistance in event of major 
catastrophe. Surely in this postwar era 
it ts obligatory to make such provisions. 
A disaster plan is a corollary embracing 
other vitals of emergency services. 

Even substantial construction was 
collapsed by the tremendous forces of 


the explosion. Perhaps the best illus- 
tration of the incredible explosive 
waves which immediately followed the 
two main blasts is found in the collapse 
of two fire-resistive, reinforced con- 
crete piers. These buildings, one of 
which was two stories in height, were 
literally reduced to rubble. Only one 
section, approximately 300 feet long, 
remained standing of the 2-story, 120 
x 1160-foot larger structure, while the 
l-story pier, 155 x 880 feet, was totally 
compressed. The non-combustible pier 
structures were merely twisted masses 
of metal in which fire burned for days. 
The Monsanto plant buildings showed 
similar impact destruction. Brick- 
joisted walls failed in every observed 
case. Some structural steel withstood 
both explosion and fire damage where 
the amount of combustible material 
was not sufficient to cause heat warp- 
age or where the beams were actually 
unencumbered by solid surfaces. 

Superior construction normally pro- 
vides maximum structural stability but i 
cannot be expected to withstand explosive 
blasts of major proportions where solids 
are changed to gases. 

The chemistry of combustion again 
looms large on the horizon for the fire 
service. The commercial grade of am- 
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monium nitrate involved in the Texas 
City disaster is common. Prepared for 
use as a fertilizer, the normally color- 
less crystals had a brownish tinge indi- 
cating treatment to prevent caking 
while in storage. Positive knowledge of 
just what form this treatment took 
awaits discovery of the particular 
must be traced 
through the incoming shipping vouch- 
ers. It is probable that either a pe- 


manufacturer who 


troleum jelly or rosin had been em- 
ployed. 

Regardless of this feature, the 
chemical decomposition of ammonium 
nitrate under severe fire (heat) condi- 
tions would produce two or more of 
the following: (1) nitrogen, (2) oxygen, 
(3) nitric oxide, (4) nitrogen peroxide, 
(5) nitrogen trioxide, (6) gaseous nitric 
acid, and (7) water vapor and heat. 
The decomposition was with explosive 
violence when the heat reached the 
critical point, setting off a series of re- 
actions accompanied by terrific ex- 
pansion of molecular volumes as the 
solids changed to gases. 

Obviously, the chemistry of fire can- 
not be reduced to simple formulas which 
The field 
of chemistry and the nature of explosive 
reactions of chemical compounds re- 


would govern every potential. 


quires years of guided study. Perhaps 
the most logical approach for members 
of the fire service is to keep abreast of 
those industrial activities within their 
protective zones which possess chemical 
significance and to anticipate the po- 
tential hazards which these activities 
€ mbrace ° 

The most effective fire fighting tech- 
nique for handling ammonium nitrate 
fires is to apply large quantities of 


Ruins of the Monsanto chemical company plant near which 
many of the fatalities occurred. 





water. Ammonium nitrate is highly 


soluble in water. The crew of the 
(rrandcamp had this knowledge for 
they stopped longshoremen from using 
even small streams on the fertilizer for 
fear of ruining the cargo. Steam was 
wholly ineffective (as the recent 
Phobos tests by the U. 8. Coast Guard 
have proved). Carbon dioxide, foam, 
and other extinguishing agents of the 
smothering type would also have been 
ineffective, as ammonium nitrate pro- 
vides its own oxygen for combustion. 

The hazard in applying water is 
small compared to the explosion poten- 
tial of the heated compound. Wate 
applied to a fire involving ammonium 
nitrate might cause minor explosions 
which would seatter burning materials 
due to the sudden formation of steam, 
but a barricade or suitable distance 
would reduce the life hazard to firemen 
substantially. 

Every chemical must be analyzed not 
only as to its fire hazard but also as to the 
best method of fighting a fire which might 
involve this material. Fire suppression 
research is thus another field for con- 
tinuing study by every fire department 
having industrial fire protection prob- 
lems. 

Knowledge in handling shipboard 
fires and in marine terminals opera- 


tions is 





obligatory. | At Texas City, the 
Grandcamp was disabled during load- 
ing operations and could not be moved 
into the bay, despite the obvious seri- 
There 
were no tugs readily available to tow 
the vessel from the danger area. The 
High Flyer and a third vessel, the 
Wilson B. Keene, were similarly not 
withdrawn hazard. 











ous fire exposure to the pier. 


despite obvious 


The reasons why the Flyer was not 
moved have been previously explained 
and the Keene was inshore in the same 
slip as the former. 

Had ammonium nitrate been con- 
sidered a hazardous commodity per- 
haps the Grandcamp might not have 
been repaired during loading. A well 
managed terminal should not have per- 
mitted it. Since the fertilizer was not 
known to be hazardous (nor labeled in 
a manner to so indicate), no blame can 
be attached to the ship’s operators. 
What marine facilities the Texas City 
Terminal Railway Company had for 
handling a ship fire while docked at 
their piers has not been positively de- 
termined, as the individual in charge 
was killed by the initial blast. From all 
appearances, however, there was a lack 
of adequate marine equipment for any 
such emergency. The only fireboat to 
be employed was a Coast Guard vessel 
from Galveston and this was not util- 
ized during the critical hours. 

Marine terminals have special haz- 
ards which require that particular atten- 
tion be given to them. Land approach 
and pier-side fire fighting introduces 
special problems which might well be in- 
surmountable, lacking co-ordinated ma- 
rine facilities. Whether these operations 
are private or municipal, prearrange- 
ment for effective fire control must be 
made, 

In summation, what happened in 
Texas City is a threat to you. What 
happened in Texas City is a challenge 
to you. They asked you to “Remember 
Pearl Harbor’ and you did. We ask 
you to “remember Texas City” and 
act in the same positive manner to pre- 
vent a second such disaster. 








Air raids might not produce devastation comparable to the 


wreckage of Texas City industrial areas shown below. 
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Fire Equipment Economics 


Reprinted in part from ‘‘Forester Fire Protection Notes,’ February 1947, 
published by the Western Fire Equipment Company, San Francisco. 


In the fire protection field, whether it be in the forest or the city, or in a rural 
area, the physical plant or equipment represents a relatively large investment which 
seldom remains static but increases as service is extended to other areas or protection 
effort is intensified. For budgeting purposes, two items are of major importance: one, 
the work or business load and, two, maintenance of the plant. It is at this point that 
the practical aspects of economy should enter the picture. 


AINTENANCE costs usually be- 

come fixed charges, the bugbear 
of every administrator. There comes 
a time in every expanding organization 
where, unless great care is exercised, 
the fixed charges for maintenance be- 
come so great that there is only one 
alternative to great appropriation 
neglectful maintenance. Usually, the 
equipment is permitted to deteriorate. 

There is no substitute for careful 
expenditure of funds nor is there a 
short cut to practical economy. You 
get what you pay for, no more, no less. 
Economy trends vary, depending on 
how they are set in motion, and some- 
times they work in reverse. A low 
original cost for equipment which is to 
serve for many years might not result 
in high maintenance charges, but the 
chances are that it will. 

Practical economics works out in 
strange ways. The Woodpecker Clubs 
of the Coolidge era recall a time when 
economy was carried to extremes. In 
order to get every bit of usefulness out 
of pencils costing eight cents a dozen, 
somebody decided to purchase thou- 
sands of pencil holders at fifteen cents 
each. This might appear to be an ex- 
ception which occurs only when there 
is some confusion on matters of policy 
but such is not true. There are many 
equally exaggerated instances in every 
organization. 

There is one method by which such 
can be held to a minimum: careful 
analysis of each expenditure with an 
eye to potential as well as cumulative 
values. If an item of equipment 
nominally should have had a service 
life of twenty years, and there are 
many such in the fire service, the qual- 
ity level should be high enough so that, 
during the normal service period, 
maintenance expenditures will be 
negligible. Any other course is false 
economy. 

On the other hand, if normal service 
life is short, quality and cost should be 
in balance. It should also be recog- 
nized that for such items it is un- 
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economical to maintain them beyond 
a certain period. Failure to adopt a 
policy which eliminates substandard 
equipment almost always is reflected 
in high maintenance cost and, in addi- 
tion, various other losses which occur 
because of breakdown or other diffi- 
culty. Briefly, the matter is one of 
controlling expenditure to a reasonable 
percentage. 

In the construction field there are 
many examples for which there are 
perfect parallels in the fire service, but 
there seems to be some reluctance to 
accept ideas which experience has 
shown to be essential to good manage- 
ment. Perhaps the answer lies in part 
in the method of financing. Original 
investment costs frequently are set up 
as special funds, while maintenance 
funds usually are covered in lump sum 
appropriations. In short, they come 
out of another pocket and do not ap- 
pear as a direct charge against the 
equipment items. It would be quite 
easy to build up in a very few years 
maintenance and tangible loss totals 
which would far exceed the original 
cost of the equipment yet not have it 
appear on the record. 

While the above suggests that con- 
stant checks are necessary to hold 
down non-productive work and ex- 
penditure, it is not intended to convey 
the idea that maintenance should not 
be a necessary part of routine activity. 
It is essential but there is a question of 
degree in every case. To plug what is 
usually a large leak for current funds 
requires careful study but it is a worth- 
while project. - It places the emphasis 
where it belongs and pays off in funds 
which can be used for more meritorious 
purposes than reconditioning. 

For many years it has been common 
practice for some agencies to stretch 
funds in a manner which gives rise to 
speculation as to the purpose. It is 
generally accepted that the heart of a 
tank pumper is the pump, and next in 
importance the accessories such as 


nozzles and hose. It has been observed 


that for units of this type, which in- 
volve an expenditure of anywhere from 
$2,000 to $5,000, the items which usu- 
ally suffer in an effort to economize are 
the principal working units, the pump 
and other accessories on which de- 
pendence is placed for successful per- 
formance. Tankers have been equipped 
with commercial grade rotary pumps 
lacking essential ball or roller bearing 
suspended rotors required by high 
pressure service simply because they 
were cheaper than a standard fire 
pump. 

After approximately 50 hours of 
service, the commercial grade pump is 
so worn as to be useless and must be 
re-built. There have been occasions 
where failure to perform has proved 
costly. Also, equipment out of service 
for repairs is of no value. The ques- 
tionable part of such an arrangement 
is that the pump cost is such a small 
percentage of the total investment. 
For a negligible savings in original 
cost, the agency assumes an unwar- 
ranted maintenance obligation which 
more than offsets the slight savings in 
original cost and, as part of the bar- 
gain, it accepts impaired pump per- 
formance. 

In a highly competitive field, and 
fire equipment certainly is that, it is 
possible to buy something cheaper for 
every standard item manufactured. 
Judgment must be exercised in making 
decisions if the ultimate cost is to be 
held to a minimum without sacrifice of 
performance. 

Companion to the above is the idea 
of using anything that will work. Since 
the termination of the war, a con- 
siderable quantity of surplus equip- 
ment has appeared on the market, 
much of it excellent and some not so 
good. Rural areas particularly have 
purchased heavily of such items with- 
out too much knowledge of what to 
expect. The subject has assumed such 
importance that leading journals have 
openly criticized the practice as repre- 
senting short-sighted economy. 

The equipment usually purchased, 
pumps, hose, and so forth, is of war 
manufacture and of poor quality. It 
cannot be expected to give dependable 
service and it will cost excessively in 
maintenance. The idea seems to pre- 
vail that the term fire pump or fire hose 
means first quality and that what is 
being purchased is equally as good as 
the standard items in use by well or- 
ganized departments. 

There are several ways of looking at 
the picture. One is that, even though 
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the equipment is substandard, fire pro- 
tection benefits once having been es- 
tablished as a unit, the service will not 
be dispensed with, even though the 
major items of cost, such as pumper, 
and hose, must be replaced. Many 
volunteer groups have been equipped 
with old OCD pumpers, hose, and 
hand extinguishers. They serve a 
purpose as long as the equipment will 
perform, but somebody is in for a rude 
shock when it becomes necessary to 
make replacements. That day is not 
very far distant for most such items. 
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Volunteer Department 
Protects Clarinda, lowa 


LARINDA, IOWA, population 

6,000, believes it has one of the 
better volunteer fire departments in 
the state. The city, located in south- 
western Iowa a few miles north of the 
Missouri line, has industrial plants 
making well drilling equipment, wash- 
ing machines, lawn mowers; flour mills, 
seed houses, dairy products, and other 
industries. 

The fire department (NFPA mem- 
ber), commanded by Chief Omer 
Willison, consists of eleven regular and 
four auxiliary firemen, according to 
Secretary C. C. Collins. There are two 
pumpers. No. 1 is a 500 gpm midship 
pump on an International chassis and 
No. 2 is a 350 gpm midship pump. 
Both carry 1200 feet of 214-inch hose 
and 100 feet of 114-inch hose equipped 
with fog nozzles. In addition, the 
No. 1 pumper has two booster tanks, 
each supplying a 34-inch line equipped 
with fog nozzles. Driver Clark Mce- 
Comb has installed a rear end hook-up 
to permit quick connection of a 24- 
inch supply line from a hydrant. The 
truck also carries four modern gas 
masks and a large carbon dioxide ex- 
tinguisher which has been used suc- 
cessfully on oil and electrical fires. 

A siren atop the fire station tower 
gives the alarm and firemen get the 
location from the telephone operator. 
The firemen are identified by numbers 
so that the telephone operator need 
not divulge the location to buffs or fire 
chasers. From seven in the evening 
until seven a.m. the operator calls the 
fire fighters in their homes because 
with windows closed in winter and 
radios in operation some of the mem- 
bers might not hear the siren. Last 
year the department answered a total 
of forty-nine alarms. 

Secretary Collins commented on 


“Who’s Who” on the NFPA Staff 


This is the second in a series of staff 
portraits of the guiding lights about the 
NFPA Executive Office at 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston. These are the men 
who write and edit the books, maga- 
zines, posters, and pamphlets published 
under the insignia of the National Fire 
Protection Association. These are the 
men to whom you can turn for answers 
to your fire fighting, prevention, or 
protection problems. 


ROBERT S. MOULTON, technical 
secretary, member of the NFPA staff 
since 1920, has staff responsibility 
for the organization and operation 
of the fifty-odd technical committees 
of the Association. He edits and 
handles the publication of committee 
reports and standards, including the 
five volumes of the National Fire 
Codes which are issued in revised 
edition every five years. 

To Mr. Moulton’s desk come count- 
less inquiries from members on techni- 
eal subjects which he handles on the 
basis of his long experience in fire 
protection engineering and his con- 
tacts with the technical committees, 
which make him familiar not only 
with the wording of the official stand- 
ards but with the thinking of the com- 
mittees which developed them. While 
most inquiries are readily answered, 
almost every day he has occasion to 
say, ‘I am supposed to know every- 
thing, but I don’t.”” However, when 
he can’t answer the question himself, 
he usually knows an expert in the par- 
ticular subdivision of the field of fire 
protection to whom the inquiry can be 
referred. 


Mr. Moulton is editor of the 
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Quarterly of the NFPA, handles the 
preparation of the News Letter, is 
general editor of the NFPA Handbook 
of Fire Protection (Crosby-Fiske- 
Forster) and has various administra- 
tive responsibilities. 

During World War II he was fire 
protection consultant to the War 
Production Board and active in an 
advisory capacity with various other 
U. S. government agencies concerned 
with fire matters. 

Mr. Moulton has for years been 
promoting the recognition of fire pro- 
tection engineering as an important 
profession, and  distinet 
from other branches of engineering. 
While holding degrees from three col- 
leges, he frequently expresses the 
opinion that a man does not have to be 
a college graduate to be a fire protec- 
tion engineer and says that all that he 
knows about fire has been learned 
since he left school. 


separate 





Clarinda’s low fire loss for 1946, total- 
ling $4,418.32. “Three fires accounted 
for more than half the total. 

Proceeds of the annual February 
firemen’s ball in Clarinda will be con- 
tributed in part to the purchase of 


an iron lung for the benefit of the 
community. 

Each May, members of the depart- 
ment attend the Iowa Fire School, one 
of the two oldest state fire schools in 
the United States. 
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Wooden Shingles Are Still Burning 


AS EXPERIENCED FIRE FIGHTERS know, wooden 
shingle roofs have contributed to more major conflagra- 
tions than any other single factor. 

The fire pictured on this page destroyed a row of dwellings 
in Newport, Pa. These were among the oldest buildings in 
the community and an open attic extending over the entire 
block permitted ready sweep of the flames, despite the efforts 
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of firemen from Millerstown, New Bloomfield, Liverpool, 
Duncannon, and Newport. 

Several occupants barely escaped with their lives during 
the Sunday afternoon blaze which is believed to have started 
on the wooden shingle roof, shown burning intensely in the 
upper photograph. The damage was estimated in excess of 
$20,000. 
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Roadside 
Reslawranks: 


a Fire Problem 


7 THAT 
SEASON | is 


swing, every fire department should 


THE TOURIST 


approaching — full 


give attention to the possibility of 
serious major fires in roadside restau- 
rants or taverns in their territory. 
During the past several years, a num- 
ber of relatively large losses have oc- 
curred in fires involving roadside eat- 
ing establishments. 

These properties are located to catch 
the patronage of passing motorists. 
Often they are remote from fire hy- 
drants or other satisfactory water 
supply. Where there are open bodies 
of water nearby that would permit 
pumper suction, arrangements have 
seldom been made for proper suction 
approaches or basins, possibly because 
the management of the roadside res- 
taurants does not realize the serious- 
ness of their fire problems. 

Many of these fires occur during the 
early morning hours after the establish- 
ment has closed for the night. Flames 
make great headway before discovery, 
and by the time that the local fire de- 
partment makes the long run to the 
scene, frequently the property is be- 
yond saving. 

Fires may be due to failure to detect 
smoldering cigarettes in booths before 
the property is closed; other fires have 
been caused by ignition of grease at 
Most of 
these structures are built with com- 


the stove or in vent flues. 
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paratively low roofs but with large 
attic areas into which the fire may 
communicate, particularly where the 
structures are built without adequate 
building code supervision and where 
an excessive amount of light combust- 
ible wallboard materials are used. 

It would be a good fire prevention 
and training lesson for each fire depart- 
ment to inspect the roadside eating 
establishments in its territory. The 
fire department could make sure that 
simple fire prevention practices were 
being observed, check the location and 
condition of first aid fire appliances 
and ascertain what water supplies 
would be available for fire fighting. 
The department might also make 
tentative fire fighting plans based upon 
the construction and arrangement of 
the property. As some of these fires 
assume serious proportions and pumper 
relays may be needed, it is well to plan 


to have adequate fire department re- 
sponse, including mutual aid, as early 
as possible after an alarm is received. 


Small Stream Equipment 
HERE ARE MANY CASES 


where garden hose brigades have 
done effective work in coping with a 
rain of blazing embers from big fires, 
but the fire department cannot place 
chief dependance upon such assistance. 
Many conflagrations can be cited 
where the fire department was holding 
the main fire but flying brands turned 
the tide against the fire fighters. In 
cold weather at least, outside faucets 
are shut off and drained, garden hose is 
coiled and put away in basement, attic 
or shed, the nozzle is in a tool box. Also 
low water pressure at time of maximum 
demand may deprive garden hose of 
effectiveness. 

It is not generally appreciated that 
motorization of fire departments with 
so-called combination apparatus de- 
prived the average fire department of 
one of its important units. Prior to 
motor equipment each fire department 
maintained, in addition to engine com- 
panies with pumpers and hose wagons, 
an extensive coverage of chemical 
companies equipped with large chemi- 
cal tanks and several lines of chemical 
hose. Frequently, such apparatus also 
carried a load of regular 21-inch hose. 
Chemical companies were not only 
highly valued in combating residen- 
tial fires, they were the skirmishers 
that patrolled for flying brands during 
With the beginning of 
motorization the combination hose 


major fires. 


Continued on page 23 
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Tricks 
ot the 
Trade 


Many firemen have been injured by 
being struck by traffic at night fires. 
The black fire clothes, particularly on 
a stormy night, may make the men al- 
most invisible to motorists. Some fire 
departments have painted conspicuous 
stripes on the fire clothing. 

A recent innovation adopted by 
William J. Sudeith, chief of the St. 
Paul, Minn., Bureau of Fire, has been 
to attach, with cement, a_ reflective 
fabrie to all the fire coats. Chief 
Sudeith reports, ‘“‘While firemen are 
picking up hose in the street, the min- 
ute the headlight of a car shines on this 
fabric, it reflects back to the driver 
with great brilliance. Also, while the 
men are working in dark alleys or in 


smoke, the minute you shine your 
flashlight upon the fabric, it has the 
same effect as headlights of a ear.”’ 
The fabric Chief Sudeith is using is 
called “‘Scotchlite’ and is manufac- 
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tured in St. Paul. By using different 
shapes of the fabric, which is cut from 
rolls, Chief Sudeith can distinguish be- 
tween laddermen, hose men, or squad 
company members. (See below.) 
Other precautions which should be 
taken at night to prevent traffic acci- 
dents, include placing red_ reflector 
lenses in the street, the use of properly 
lighted police batons by the fire-police 
detail, and proper illumination of the 
fire ground with portable lighting 
equipment should not be overlooked. 


Gated Outlet 


It may be desired to have gated out- 
lets provided at the side of the water 
tank on rural fire apparatus to permit 
filling of water tank extinguishers and 
other equipment or apparatus. Where 
provided, it is reeommended that these 
outlets have a standard fire depart- 
ment booster thread. 


Discharge Gate 
The fire department of Weston, 
Mass., has the following discharge gate 


Regular 2h’ in 
Pumper dis - 
charge gate. 





\A-1n gated 
wye 


Removable reducer 
to booster hose 


Res thread 


Removable reducer to 
garden, hose thread, 


arrangement on one of its 500 gpm 
rural pumpers. A 1)-inch gated wye 
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is attached to one of the regular 214- 
inch pumper outlets. This permits use 
of two 14-inch lines direct from the 
pump, if desired. However, each of 
the 114-inch outlets is further reduced. 
One carries a reducer to booster hose 
thread and the other carries a reducer 
to garden hose thread. The apparatus 
carries three sizes of hose: 21-inch, 
114-inch booster, and a reel with 1200 
feet of small rubber forest fire hose. 

The rural pumper is also equipped 
with radio and has extinguished as 
many as five grass and brush fires in 
an afternoon without returning to 
headquarters. 


The Right Ladder at the 
Right Time 


ECENTLY a news bulletin re- 
ported an incident where fire 
occurred in the eaves of a fire station 
in a large mid-western city. According 
to the account, firemen in this station 
required the help of a ladder company 
from a station more than a mile away 
because their 
equipped with a ladder that would 
reach the eaves of their 2-story fire 
station. 
Of course, it is good practice to have 
a ladder company respond to every 
building fire to perform truck duties 
such as forcible entry, ventilation, 


pumper was _ not 


rescue, and salvage, even if long lad- 
ders are not required. Nevertheless, 
standard equipment on all pumper 
companies, with very few exceptions, 
includes an extension ladder and a 
roof ladder with folding hooks. In 
many departments, including those 
having good ladder company service, 
the ladders on the pumpers get a sur- 
prising amount of routine use. There 
are occasions when the nearest truck 
or ladder company is out of quarters, 
and other cases where a pumper com- 
pany arrives several minutes before a 
ladder company and decides to use its 
own ladders to reach a porch roof, 
second-story window, or the eaves of 
the house. 

NFPA specifications for municipal 
fire apparatus call for 24-foot extension 
ladders and 14-foot roof ladders on all 
pumpers. Standards for rural fire 
apparatus advise 30-foot extension 
ladders and 16-foot roof ladders in 
sections where ladder company service 
is lacking or may be delayed, but these 
may not be needed where all buildings 
in the area are less than 2! stories in 
height. Some departments even pro- 
vide 35- and 40-foot extension ladders 
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carried on overhead brackets on 
pumpers. With the advent of light 
weight metal ladders this is a practical 
arrangement in areas where separate 
ladder truck service is not provided 
for small fires. 

A few fire departments have made 
the mistake of providing only a 20- 
foot extension ladder and a 12-foot 
roof ladder on their pumper and hose 
trucks. Frequently, this length of 
ladder comes just short of reaching 
the eaves of even a comparatively low 


— 


structure. Cases have occurred where 
lives were lost because the short ex- 
tension failed to reach a window where 
persons were trapped and where ladder 
trucks arrived too late. In one in- 
stance, the fire officer reported that 
with a 24-foot ladder a rescue could 
have been effected. 

Perhaps the conclusion should be 
that, while pumper companies should 
not be expected to perform ladder 
company functions unnecessarily, lad- 
ders should be provided of lengths that 
will be most serviceable in the area 
which the apparatus serves. This is 
particularly important in these times 
of housing congestion where many 
attics are serving as improvised living 
quarters. Pumper company equip- 
ment should include ladders that reach 
to the top floor or attic windows of 
214- and 3-story dwellings or to the 
eaves of the roof. In some cases, a 
24- or 25-foot extension may be ac- 
ceptable, and, in others, a 28, 30, or 
even longer extension may be the 
means of saving lives or effecting 
speedier extinguishment of fires. 

One thing should be certain and 
that is that the archaic notion, dating 
from days of horse-drawn apparatus, 
that engine men would stand waiting 
in front of a burning building rather 
than perform ladder duty is not in the 
public interest. This arose from the 
fact that it was impossible for horse- 
drawn teams to carry the diversity of 
equipment now provided on the 
modern combination pumping appara- 
tus. Many of the old hose wagons 
carried rope life nets for emergency 
rescues in the absence of ladders. 
Others carried the single spar type 
pompier or sealing ladder for rescue 
purposes, 

Most experienced fire fighters know 
that ladder or truek company work is 
of almost equal importance with the 
pumper crew in modern fire fighting. 
A fire department that is deficient in 
ladder or truck service is like an army 

Continued on page 23 





BE SPECIFIC 


in your fire protection advice 


RECOMMEND Py Ki r N F 


Fire Equipment for every Hazard 


One unprotected fire hazard can easily cause loss of life 
and total destruction of property. The citizens of your 
community have confidence in your judgment in helping 
them select correct fire protection. The wise, safety-minded 
fireman recommends all-around Pyrene* Fire Extinguishers 


for quick-action, first-aid fire fighting. 


PYRENE V.L. Pump Type Extinguisher 


1 and 114 qt. sizes. Versa- 
tile, easy to use and to re- 
fill. Vaporizing liquid 
smothers all types of fires 
at the start. Safe on electric 
equipment. For homes, 
autos, motors and small 
electric apparatus. 


Produces 22 gallons of 
flame-blanketing foam. 
Clings to vertical surfaces. 
Especially designed for 
gas, oil, and flammable 
liquid fires. 


Sizes to produce hundreds 
or thousands of gallons 
of foam. One gallon of 
Pyrene Foam Compound 
and 19 gallons of water 
(fresh or salt) make 350 
gallons of foam. For large 
flammable liquid stores. 











PYRENE Soda-Acid 


Throws a chemical stream 
40 feet in any direction. 
Standard protection for 
offices, stores, warehouses 
and general plant loca- 
tions, 






























PYRENE Water-Type 


No annual recharge, no 
chemicals. Pressure from 
gas cartridge shoots a 40 
foot stream of plain water. 
Also Anti-Freeze for un- 
heated locations. 


2 qt. and 1 gal. sizes. 
Requires no pumping. 
Smothers oil, gas, paint 
and electrical fires. Non- 
conducting, non -damag- 
ing. For diesel engines, 
larger equipment and 
flammable liquid stores. 


Dependable Fire Protection Since 1907 
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Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company 
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Suppose You Want 


@ A NEW FIRE STATION 
@ SALARY RAISES 
@ A NEW PUMPER 
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Public Relations Will Make 
Them Easier to Get 


There is nothing particularly complicated about public relations. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS is nothing more or less than letting your 
friends and neighbors know just what the fire department is set up to 
do and what it is doing. You'd be surprised at the total number of 
people who are ignorant of the important job fire departments are 
doing. It’s your job to tell them through your local newspapers, 
magazines and radio stations. There’s a little trick in preparing 
material for press and radio but the new NFPA PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS MANUAL FOR FIRE DEPARTMENTS covers the sub- 
ject pretty completely. This attractive 6 x 9, 32-page booklet will 
be sent to you postpaid for $1. Write for it today to: 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
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PRESIDENT’S 
CONFERENCE 


Recommends Fire Departments 
Be Fire Prevention as Well 
as Fire Fighting Agencies 


ISTINGUISHED fire department 

representatives participated May 
6-8 in the President’s Conference on 
Fire Prevention in Washington, D. C. 
They heard President Truman’s plea 
for more effective fire prevention work, 
heard the report of six conference com- 
mittees and adopted a program of ac- 
tion to reduce loss of life and property. 
The Action Program and Committee 
Reports may be obtained by writing to 
the President’s Conference on Fire 
Prevention, Room 7006, Federal Works 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Of greatest interest to the fire service 
will be the report on Fire Fighting 
Services which was prepared under the 
direction of a committee of which 
Major General William J. Donovan, of 
OSS fame in World War II, was chair- 
man. This committee held  well- 
attended meetings on April 14 and on 
May 6. As a result, a list of recom- 
mendations was compiled, among 
them the following: 

(1) that fire departments be re- 
garded as fire prevention as well as 
fire fighting agencies; 

(2) that ways be explored for meet- 
ing increasing fire department costs; 

(3) that advantage be taken of new 
frequencies available for radio services 
supplemental to wired public alarms; 

(4) that in each city there be a fire 
prevention committee and in larger 
cities there be a fire department bureau 
of fire prevention; 

(5) that fire departments increase 
the number of contacts they make with 
the public through more inspection 
work and through regular fire preven- 
tion campaigns; 

(6) that firemen’s training be recog- 
nized as one measure of an effective fire 
department; 

(7) that training of firemen as a 
publie service occupation through vo- 
cational education channels be con- 
tinued with general commendation of 
the pattern of existing statewide fire- 
men’s training programs; 

(8) that public fire services be made 
available, even in farm and rural areas, 
through legislation authorizing fire 
protection districts under which fire 
departments may be organized; 
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(9) that a State Rural Fire Protec- 
tion Committee be set up in each state; 

(10) that disaster plans be de- 
veloped in all areas. 


General Donovan was assisted hy Horatio 
Bond, chief engineer of the NFPA, as secretary 
of the committee and by four assistant secretaries: 
Chief Wm. Fitzgerald, Seattle, Wash., Fire De- 
yartment; Chief Henry R. Chase, Miami, Fla 
Fire Department; W A. Ross, consultant, Public 
Service Occupations, U. S. Office of Education; 
4. H. Gent, chief engineer, Illinois Inspection 
Bureau, Chicago. 


Members of the Fire Fighting Services Com- 
mittee included: Chief John Alderson, Los 
Angeles; John Andrias, Associated Factory Mu 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, New York; M.S 
Blake, Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Battalion Chief Edward Boatright, Portland, Ore.; 
Chief R. A. Bogan, Baton Rouge, La.; Director 
Harold R. Brayton, Texas Firemen's Training 
School, A. & M. College of Texas; Vice-President 
William Earl Brower, IAFF, Everett, Wash.; 
Chief William T. Cawker, Topeka, Kans.; Chief 
Forester John Coffman, National Park Service 
Chicago; Gifford T. Cook, Air Installations 
USAAF, Washington, D. C.; Charles Cowan 
Washington Forest Fire Assn., Seattle, Wash 


President John P. Crane, Uniformed Firemen's 
Assn., New York; Chairman J. E. Cryan, Agri 
cultural Committee NFWC, The Farm Under- 
writers, Chicago; Director of Public Safety Calvin 
H. Dalby, Norfolk, Va.; James Deach, IAFF, St. 
Paul, Minn.; W. W. Dean, Fire Prevention 
Branch, Chief of Engineers, U. 8. Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Chief Frank Egenreither, St. Louis; 
Colonel Alva L. Fenn, War Department General 
Staff, Washington, D. C.; Herbert A. Friede, In- 
ternational Municipal Signal Assn., Washington 
D. C.; President John F. Gilliams, Camden Fire 
Insurance Co., Camden, N. J.; David P. Godwin, 
U.S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; Assist- 
ant Chief Engineer Clarence Goldsmith, NBFI 
Chicago; Mayor W. Cooper Green, Birmingham 
Ala. 


President W. A. Hebert, Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., Springfield, Mass.; Chief 
Paul P. Heinz, New Haven, Conn.; Chief Everett 
Hudiberg, Stillwater, Okla.; State Fire Marshal 
E. C. Iverson, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mayor Edward J. 
Jeffries, Jr., Detroit; Director J. W. Just, Fire 
Service Extension, University of Maryland; L. G. 
Keeney, Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Co., Grin- 
nell, Iowa; Director of Public Safety John B 
Keenan, Newark; Chief Engineer H. L. Krieger, 
Ohio Inspection Bureau, Columbus; Fiorella 
LaGuardia, New York; A. M. Lewis, National 
Automatic Sprinkler & Fire Control Assn., New 
York; Chief George Lockhart, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; District Chief F. B. Lucas, Dayton, Ohio. 


Deputy Commissioner Leonard C. Lund, Fire 
Marshal Division, St. Paul, Minn.; Hewson 
Lynch, New Orleans, La.; Vice President Frank 
C. McAuliffe, IAFC, Chicago: Chief Grey 
Marsh, Weston, W. Va.; L. J. Molloy, Seaboard 
Airline Railway, Norfolk, Va.; Chief Edward N. 
Montgomery, Fire Prevention Bureau, Boston 
Fire Department; Chief Anthony J. Mullaney, 
Chicago; Chief Clement Murphy, Washington, 
D. C.; Mayor Vincent J. Murphy, Newark; Chief 
Engineer M. I. Parker, Missouri Inspection 
Bureau, St. Louis; President F. P. Philbrick, 
Gamewell Company, Newton Upper Falls, Mass.; 
Harry Pontious, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
Columbus; Dr. D. J. Price, Bureau of Agricultural 


: Industrial Chemistry, USDA, Washington, 
oC. 


Chief D. P. Rachael, Port Arthur, Tex.; Insur- 
ance Manager Walter O. Randlette, Virginia 
Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va.; Clarence 
Ridley, International City Managers Assn., Chi- 
cago; Director Theodore A. Rosenwald, New 
Mexico State College, Albuquerque; Chief O. T. 
Sanborn, Portland, Me.; H. J. Seagrave, Mine 
Safety Appliance Co., New York; Dr. H. H 
Schrenk, Chief, Health Division, Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh; Cornelius D. Scully, Pitts- 
burgh; Battalion Chief George T. Slocum, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Edward Spotz, Pennsylvania 
State Fire School, Harrisburg; Assistant Manager 
Jay W. Stevens, NBFU, San Francisco; State Fire 
Marshal John W. Strohm, Des Moines, lowa; 
Assistant Chief Engineer George L. Swan, NBFU, 
New York; Chief Waverly Sykes, Norfolk Naval 
Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va.; Glen E. Thom, IAFF, 
Detroit; Chief Ray Tiller, Waterloo, lowa. 


. Chief Spence D. Turner, Los Angeles County 
Fire Department; Director of Conservation E. J 
Vanderwall, Madison, Wis.; State Fire Instructor 
W. M. Walton, University, Ala.; Chief William 
Wandras, Kearney, N. J.; Thomas 8S. Ward, Cali- 
fornia Department of Education, Sacramento; 
John B. Warden, Harrisburg, Pa.; Vice President 
C. R. Welborn, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago; President George W. Welsh, U. 8S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Chief 
E. E. Wischer, Milwaukee, Wis.; D. O. Wood, 
Fire Extinguisher Manufacturers Assn., Dayton, 
Ohio; Director of Fire F. B. Wornall. Kansas City, 
Mo.; State Fire Marshal Joe R. Yockers, San 
Francisco 


All in Seconds.... 


with ( r 0 -TW 0 


Record or blueprint vaults, fur vaults, flammable 
liquid stores, material supply rooms and other areas 
where constant attendance is not feasible are made 
safe from fire with C-O-Two. A C-O-Two Smoke 
Detecting System (approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories) continually draws air from the pro- 
tected space, picks up the first thread of smoke and 
immediately sounds the alarm. Then the C-O-Two 
automatic fire extinguishing system swings into 
action, pouring cold, dry, carbon dioxide gas into 
the space. The fire is out in seconds after it began. 

Two or more spaces may be protected with one 
C-O-Two system; a directional valve releases 
clouds of carbon dioxide gas into the threatened 
area. Doors, windows and ventilators may be 
closed and machinery cut off by pressure-operated 
releases operated by the system. 


C-O-Two is safe, clean, modern fire protection; 
it is non-conducting, non-damaging, non-freezing. 
Safe to use on electrical equipment and flammable 
liquid fires. Harmless to metals, motors, wiring, 
finishes, paper and textiles. 

Protect hazardous spots in your plant with fast, 
positive C-O-Two. Write us for further information. 


C-0-Two Fire Equipment COMPANY 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of U. S. and Canada 
AFFLILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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When Seconds Count 


In Saving Human Life 
he sure you have an 





EMERSON 
RESUSCITATOR 


Leading fire departments 
throughout the country have 
from actual experience with 
serious cases given the Emer- 
son resuscitator, inhalator, 
and aspirator the reputation 
of being America’s finest 
lifesaving instrument. 

Your men and community are 


entitled to this protection. Write 
for literature or a demonstration. 


J. H. EMERSON CO. 


24 Cottage Park Ave., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Florida Fire College Plans 
Win Approval in Editorial 


HE FOLLOWING editorial from 

the Florida Firemen, edited by 
Chief H. R. Chase, Miami, is worthy 
of national attention: 

“The directors of the Florida State 
Firemen’s Association and the director 
of the Florida State Fire Chief’s Asso- 
ciation are to be congratulated on their 
progressive move in accepting the offer 
of Oeala for a plot of land for the use of 
the Florida Fire College. 

“These two associations must not 
stop now in order to bring this college 
up to a standard that will be hard to 
beat by the other states who have 
made such moves. It is very necessary 
that an all-out effort should be made 
by these associations to get legislation 
that will allow the construction of 
proper buildings for this institution. 

‘Besides the necessary classrooms, 
it will be very necessary that a proper 
building be constructed as a laboratory 
where fires of different classes can be 
started and extinguished by the fire- 
men, for it is this method only that will 
convince many of our boys the proper 
ways of extinguishing fires in buildings. 

“The use of fog is comparatively 
new to many of the firemen of our 
state and, at the same time, it is a 
method of extinguishing fires that 
many of the oldtimers have not been 
convinced is the proper method to use. 
By the use of a laboratory that is prop- 
erly constructed, it will be as easy to 
convince the skeptics that fog, as well 
as fog foam, is a new method that is 
here to stay. 

“It is our opinion that money for 
classrooms and the laboratory are the 
most essential at this time, and that 
money spent on a drill tower will be 
money practically thrown away, as the 
modern method of training does not 
necessitate the use of a drill tower. 

“Tt is hoped that this setup will now 
allow us to have, in our state college, 
more of a diversified curriculum. By 
all means this new setup should include 
officers’ training courses, which will 
provide a service to the Florida firemen 
that has been badly neglected. 

“We want to suggest to the officers 
of the Florida State Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Florida State Fire 
Chiefs’ Association that they immedi- 
ately make an all-out effort to obtain 
fire fighting equipment from the gov- 
ernment. There are fields full of such 
equipment and it is our belief that, if 
enough effort is put behind such a 


move, we can obtain all the rolling 
stock, as well as hose, nozzles, fire ex- 
tinguishers and other such equipment 
for use in this state school. 

‘‘We have been successful in obtain- 
ing the services of James P. Britton as 
our fire college co-ordinator and itin- 
erant teacher. With the equipment 
that is necessary for such a school, 
there is no reason why Florida cannot 
have the finest institution of its kind.” 


Coming Euents 

June 2-6—18th Annual South Da- 
kota Fire School, Mitchell. 

June 9-11—NMissouri Valley Fire 
Chief's Convention, Omaha, Neb. 

June 10-13—lllinois Fire College, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

June 14-17—6th Annual Connecti- 
cut Fire College, Fort Trumbull, 
New London. 

June 17-19—NMichigan Fire College, 
at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

June 18-20—55th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Maryland State Fire- 
men’s Association, Frostburg. 

June 19-21—3rd Annual Utah State 
Firemen’s Training School, Salt 
Lake City. 

June 19-22—Berks County Fire- 
men’s Assoc. Training Forum, 
Wyomissing, Pa. 

June 26-27—AMiissouri State Fire 
Conference, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

July 20-25——Texas Firemen’s Train- 
ing School, Texas A & M, College 
Station. 

July 28-31—17th Annual West 
Virginia Fire School, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown. 

July 28, August 1—9th Annual 
Pennsylvania Fire School, Lewis- 
town. 
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hey put out fires in a hurry! If required, 
the entire contents expanding to 450 
times stored volume, can be discharged with- 
: in 25 seconds. You'll like these handy, quick- 
, acting Alfco Extinguishers, their ease of op- 
eration, their fast discharge of a lot or a little 

of carbon dioxide gas as needed. 


You'll like having nothing to clean up. The 


| 





20 Ib. 15 Ib. 10 Ib. 






15 Ib. size 


in action 





5 lb. 3% |b. 27% |b. 


ALFCO) spEepEX FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Spout Zuiche Death to Fire! 


gas dissipates without a trace — and you'll 
like the convenience of size, the good looks 
too. They‘re really smart in appearance. 


There is a capacity size model to meet your 
requirements from 20 lbs. down to 2% lbs. 


Wheeled Engines also available in 50, 75, 
and 100 lb. sizes. 


| Aaa ANE 


ELMIRA-NEW YORK:U.SA. 
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WONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS TRADE MARK 












The all-climate, dependable 
MECHANICAL FOAM EXTINGUISHER 
it flows —covers —seals—extinguishes 
» » » Highly effective on oil and gas- 
oline fires » » »Use with any kind of 
water—at any temperature —in all 
makes of equipment. 


Approved for use under 


Joint Army Navy Specification C-266 


Write for descriptive bulletin 


THE MEARL CORPORATION 


153 Waverly Place, New York 14, N.Y. 


MIDWESTERN 


oe weet 







ws 


4 ne Here’s Protection and Com- 
fort in Your Hazardous Work of Safeguard- 
ing Life and Property against FIRE ! 


Our policy remains as always . 
used in Midwestern products. 
Raw materials to meet our rigid specifications are not avail- 
able in sufficient quantities to supply the demand for Mid- 
western products. However, in order to deliver without 
delay, we refuse to buy inferior materials that will lessen 
the service you have a right to expect in Mackinaw Coats 
and all other Midwestern clothing. 
As a result, we are unable to keep pace with the demand for 
immediate deliveries. But we pledge ourselves to maintain 
our reputation, to merit your confidence, by continuing to 
use only the highest grade materials. 
You'll agree that the extra protection, built-in comfort, 
and longer wear you get in Midwestern clothing make it 
well worth while placing your order for scheduling into our 
production as soon as possible. There is no substitute for 
quality. 
For complete information see your Midwestern 
Dealer or write factory direct. 


Available for immediate delivery subject to prior sale, all sizes 
firemen’s short and 34 boots. 





. only the finest material is 


VT 00 a Ce ey 


Manufacturers of the Famous MACKINAW Coats 
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New Texts 
FIRE 


a o 
SERVICE TO 
CORPORATE LIMITS. 
port No. 54 


DEPARTMEN' 
AREAS OUTSIDE 

Issued, as Re- 
s by the North 


Caroling 


League of Municipalities, Raleigh, 
31.00. 
This report is based on a survey by 


Franklin, director of the 
League’s Municipal Information Sery- 
ice, of practices in North Carolina 
cities of over 10,000 population. It is 
combined with a comprehensive mem- 
oranda by Assistant Attorney General 
James E. Tucker on the legal aspects 
of the problem. The report gives 
various methods of making charges 
for outside protection employed by 
North Carolina municipalities. 


George O. 


x & * 
IRE FIGHTING ON SHIPS. 
Edward W. Reanney, associate 


member of the British Institution of 
Fire Engineers and former inspector, 
Liverpool Fire Brigade. 124 pages, 
cloth bound. 

The drawings are good and there isa 
good description of type of fires as af- 
fected by ship construction and layout, 
stowage and other practices. The de- 
scription of methods indicates that con- 
ventional fire fighting is destructive to 
ship and cargo. For a deep-seated 
cargo fire the author observes that very 
often the compartment may have to be 
flooded. Some ships have steam flood- 
ing apparatus so the author devotes 
some attention to those. Steam is less 
desirable than other inert gas flooding 
systems and is coming to be replaced 
with carbon dioxide and other inert 
gases. During the period of which he 
writes, these inert gases were not avail- 
able in quantities sufficient for realiz- 
The latest 
on fire fighting methods using these 
gases is still awaited. It may be avail- 
able when and if the U. 8. Coast Guard 
reports on its ship fire tests run at San 
Francisco last summer. (See page 9, 
center column, of the Texas City re- 
port.) The author had none of this 
experience available to him when he 
wrote. 

Orders for the book should be sent 
direct to the publishers: Brown, Son 
and Ferguson, Ltd., 52-58 Darnley St., 

1, Scotland. Price, seven 
shillings sixpence, net. ($2.00 post- 
paid to U. S. and Canada. 
venient remittance, use an interna- 
tional money order.) 


ing the most from their use. 


Glasgow, 5. 
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FIRE PREVENTION EXPERTS 


recommend 


CENTRAL STATION-SUPERVISED 


FIRE DETECTING AND ALARM SYSTEMS 


from report of South-East- 
ern Underwriters Associa- 
tion on Hotel Winecoff fire 


County Inspection Bureau 
on Hotel LaSalle fire 


from report of Cook » 


from report of Internat- 
lena! Association of Fire 
chiefs on fire protection 
for hotels 


Where a modern, trained fire department exists, quick extinguishment of a fire may be expected if 
notification is given of the fire in its early stage. The installation of an approved automatic fire alarm 


system, transmitting an alarm to the fire department, preferably through a central supervising company 
is desirable. 


The tragic results of this fire were brought about by the absence of means for fire detection and 
alarm. Every hotel should be provided with an approved alarm system. The prompt transmission 
of alarms to the fire department can best be secured by means of Central Station Supervisory Service. 


Requirements shall include frequent and regular inspection and test of all above mentioned systems. 
Proper supervision and maintenance of such protective systems are essential to reliable operation, 
and it shall be required that this procedure and the assurance of prompt transmission of alarms to 


the fire department can best be obtained by means of Central Station Supervisory Service wherever it 
is available. 


Reports of fire protection experts who investigated the La Salle, Canfield and Winecoff 
hotel disasters point out that in all these fires the tragically fatal consequences were largely 
the result of belated discovery or delayed alarm, and stress the importance of fire detecting 
and alarm systems, supervised and maintained through a central station agency. 

For hotels and all types of commercial and industrial properties, ADT provides Fire 
Protection Services including automatic and manual fire alarm systems, installed, super- 
vised, inspected, tested and maintained through ADT Central Stations located in all prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. In more than 350 municipalities these systems are available 
with Central Station connection; elsewhere they are furnished as local or direct-to-fire 
department systems with ADT supervision, inspection, test and maintenance service. 

Whatever the type of system, ADT provides periodic inspections, systematic tests and 
complete maintenance by an organization of trained and experienced protection person- 
nel, who provide the specialized attention required to assure proper and effective operation 
when an emergency arises. 


AERO AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTING AND ALARM SERVICE 
SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 
MANUAL FIRE ALARM SERVICE 
WATCHMAN’S REPORTING SERVICE 
For complete information write or phone the ADT Office listed in 


your telephone directory or address our New York Executive Offices. 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 


CENTRAL STATION OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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For Dependability Plus Efficiency — 


For reliable, efficient performance 
DEPEND on Hale Fire Pumps... built in 


all standard capacities. 


HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


PROPELLO-RAY LIGHT 


Simultaneously alerting pedestrians and all traffic . .. while insuring 
safety to your vehicle and crew... the compelling effect of the 
Propello-Ray's roving blade of red light gets you through. 

Double action means quicker re-action—for the natural warning of 
red is intensified in the Propello-Ray Light by a sweeping, rotating beam 
that can't be ignored. 

Any hour... any season...the urgency of your call is dramatically 
announced with scintillating silence ... there are no noisy gears or 
complicated parts in the high candlepower, sealed-beam Propello-Ray 
Light. All moving parts are handsomely encased in streamlined chrome 
weather-proof housing to guarantee dependable. satisfying service. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, inc. 


8717 SOUTH STATE STREET * CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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National Fire Protection 
Association, International 
Associate Membership 


VOLUNTEER FIRE COMPANY SECTION 
($10 annual dues) Eligible: 


(1) all bona fide volunteer fire organiza- 
tions in any community. 


(2) all fire departments and companies 
in communities of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion. 


(3) all industrial fire brigades. 

Member volunteer fire companies receive 
ten copies of FIREMEN magazine each month, 
mailed to the homes of individual firemen 
Beyond the ten, additional copies of FIRE- 
MEN cost $1 per year. 


Volunteer Fire Company Section members 

receive, at their headquarters, one copy of 
all publications sent to NFPA associate mem- 
bers. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP ($10 annual dues) 
Eligible: Individual fire department officers, 
firemen, and others interested in fire safety 
NFPA associate members in the fire service 
receive: one copy of FIREMEN magazine 
monthly, the NFPA Quarterly, the monthly 
News Letter, technical standards, popular 
bulletins and posters. 

All associate members have one vote in 
Association affairs. 


New members of the Volunteer Fire 
Company Section are: 


UNITED STATES 


Brownville Volunteer Fire Dept., Brownville, Ore 
Franklin Fire Dept., Franklin, N. H. 

Fruit Hill Fire Co., North Providence, R. I. 
Pear Ridge Fire Dept., Port Arthur, Texas 
Perkosie Volunteer Fire Co. No. 1, Perkosie, Pa, 
Vienna Volunteer Fire Dept., Vienna, Ohio 


CANADA 


Acton Fire Brigade, Acton, Ont. 
Provost Volunteer Fire Dept., Provost, Alta. 


About Our Members 
HE RADNOR FIRE COMPANY 


of Wayne, Pa., a new member of 
the NFPA Volunteer Fire Company 
Section, was organized in 1906, ac- 
cording to Secretary L. D. Wilkins. 
The department is commanded by 
Chief Edwin J. Clark, with assistant 
chiefs James M. Kane and R. Wells 
Walker, elected by the firemen for a 
one-year term. The president is David 
H. Henderson and there is a member- 
ship of 725 men of which 35 are active 
fire fighters. The company protects a 
community of 10,000 persons covering 
an area of 10 square miles, including 
several industrial establishments. 

The fire station contains a bowling 
alley in the basement and meeting and 
game room on the second floor. Ap- 
paratus on the main floor consists of a 
750 gpm triple combination pumper, 
600 gpm pump-ladder truck, and two 
booster trucks one with 100 gpm 
and the other with 200 gpm pumps. 
The department plans to purchase 4 
new 750 gpm pumper. A rescue squad 
is being formed and an ambulance is 
on order. The fire department holds 
weekly drills and has participated in 
the Pennsylvania State Firemen’s 
Training Program. 
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The Right Ladder 


, Continued from page 15 Barton-American 
Front Mounted 
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AMERICAN -MARSH Pumpes 


Barton-American 
Midship 
the way for the infantry. It may be 


s more than 50 percent deficient in fire FIRE APPARATUS 


ON without an engineer corps to prepare 















ry fighting efficiency because the hose 
mm crews cannot reach the seat of the fire CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
sive without proper ventilation, ladder ¥ en ee 
= service, and forcible entry. Neverthe- A DUPLEX, TWO-STAGE MIDSHIP MOUNTED 
RE- less, with ladders recognized as one of 
ers the fire department’s chief means of High Pressure per- 
- rescue and outside access, a fire depart- formance entirely 
wes ment may look very foolish to the pub- unaffected when 
~ : lie, not understanding the nice dis- unit used to pump 
vice tinctions between pumpers and ladder gritty water. 
ly trucks, if the first apparatus to arrive o 
= lacks ladders that will reach the eaves 
in of a 2-story building. Impellers mounted 
on individual shafts 
‘ire oa ae —breakdown of one 
} pump sstill leaves 
Small Stream Equipment - one for service. 
Ore Continued from page 13 hy ™ 
} ; 250 pounds pressure at engine speed equal to 
and chemical truck serving as a tender 30 M.P.H.—not possible with conventional two-stage 
Pa. for the steam fire engine replaced the pumps. 
separate chemical engine companies Patented Other Types with Capacities to 750 G.P.M. 
] and hose wagons. Later the triple ; a a it a 
combination included a gasoline pump- ne ae - aa area 
| ing engine on the hose and chemical AMERICAN MARSH PUMPS, INC., Battle Creek, Michigan 
i truck replacing the separate pumper. Pumps — and pumps only — since 1873 
A few years later the chemical tank 
was abandoned in favor of a water 
NY tank utilizing the pump on the appa- eee Search-Master a 
a ratus to supply the small stream. Thus “THE TOPS” 
rol | ba ages iti for 
a three separate pieces or apparatus Safety & 
He have been replaced by a single piece. Quality 
ha In general, this works out satisfac- 
™ torily, but there are occasions where 
we the pumper is at a distant hydrant 
‘ells making the booster tank unavailable 
er at the fire. In other instances where 


vid skirmishers are needed to fight flying 
LV1C ia “8 
ii brands it is necessary to detach engine 
er aca a 5 
tive companies for this job unless the fire 


hie department has been fortunate enough 
ie e to provide separate tank apparatus One-Piece, Cushion-Lined 


; which can be used for this work. Of 
ling ; course, tank apparatus can also be ALUMINUM 
Ling used for many other fire fighting jobs HELMETS 


such as supplying lines in areas of 


RECHARGEABLE BATTERY 
LIGHTEST WEIGHT 
POWERFUL—MILE RANGE 
















and a LONGEST BURNING HOURS 

ip weak or negligible water supply, and These sturdy models are again available ALL NIGHT WORK LIGHT OR 

meth fighting brush. grass or prairie fires. for prompt delivery; crown stiffened by 

ofa goung rush, grass or prairie fire corrugations and four heavy combs; brim 150,000 C.P. SEARCHLIGHT 

per, Unless a fire department has an al- reinforced by tempered steel wire rolled SPARE BATTERY INSERTED 

ses most unlimited supply of pumper into beaded edge. IN TWENTY SECONDS 

“an companies, it would do well to provide Let CAIRNS supply all your needs:— a 

= a number of auxiliary water tank units helmets of every description, in aluminum, 

nps. with 120 > he sae hoost leather or Flint-Flex; turn-out clothing, "anne 

se u ‘% - oe ew as rubber coats, rubber boots, caps; fire rec- 

il and 114-inch hose, to prevent wind- ord books, secretary’s forms, etc. e 

a 7 borne fire from outflanking the big Write for Catalog 32A 

‘olds lines at major fires. Where tempera- ” CARPENTER MFG. C0. 

2 tures are below freezing, a film of water 
ons ey tanh cee leaks CAIRNS & BROTHER 168 MASTER we LIGHT xe BLDG. 
ren’s & spray makes a good protective blanket Outfitters to Firemen Since 1836 
© for combustible portions of exposed (ALLWOOD), CLIFTON, N. J. BOSTON 45, MASS. 

buildings. | SSL A a ROE 
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CT 773 
FIRE HOSE DRYER 








WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Hlustrates how Circul-Air saves 
hose, shortens drying time, pre- 
vents mildew and rot, air con- 
ditions as it dries, improves 


station design. 


arta Cae) eet rel Ur toy 


575 East Milwaukee Street 
DETROIT 2 Ps 


MICHIGAN 





HELP SAVE LIVES - SAVE PROPERTY 


The INSTANT Fire Ex- 
tinguisher is a_ proven, 
valuable piece of equip- 
ment in preventing losses 
from all types of fires 
It uses ““Karbaloy”’ Anti- 
Freeze chemical—a_revo- 
lutionary type of fire 
fighting power of excep- 
tional efficiency Takes 
one-third less time to ex 
tinguish more fire area 


The UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES Ap- 
proved Instant Fire Ex- 
tinguisher boasts these 
three features 


SS 


Ist — Extinguishes Wood 
and General Fires! 
2nd Extinguishes Gaso 


line, Oil and Grease Fires! 


aE EEE 


3rd Operates Efficiently 

at 40 degrees Below Zero! 

No Annual Recharging 
ecessary 


Available in 14 and 
214 gallon sizes 





THE FYR-FYTER CO 


DEPT. 
20-30 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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Information on _ Portable 


Jet Pumps 


Useful 


\ simple, time-saving method of de- 
termining the correct type of jet pump 
for the user’s individual requirements is a 
feature of the new Bulletin No. 315 on 
portable jet pumps as manufactured by 
Derbyshire Machine & Tool Company. 
This bulletin details the manner in which 
this line of jet pumps, utilizing water un- 
der pressure as the pumping medium, is 
used in the removal, transfer, or mixing 
of liquids, heavy sludges, process wastes, 
and fluids containing substances injuri- 
ous to conventional pumping equipment. 
\lso included are charts and tables to 
facilitate proper selection over a wide 
range of conditions. Copies of Catalog 
No. 315 are available from the Jet Pump 
Division, Derbyshire Machine & Tool 
Co., 5267 Belfield Avenue, Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 


* * * 


New Type Portable Ventilator 
Announced by Nelson Corp. 


A new type, high-capacity, light 
weight, portable ventilator has been de- 
veloped by The Herman Nelson Corpora- 
tion, Moline, Ill., to assist firemen in re- 
moval of smoke and noxious gases. The 
unit consists of a high-capacity fan 
powered by either a gasoline engine or an 
electric motor. Mounted on a light weight 
metal frame equipped with two rubber- 
tired wheels, it can be easily moved from 
place to place by one man. Standard 
equipment includes one 14” diameter by 
16’ length extensible canvas duct for con- 
veying air to desired point. Two-way air 
flow permits dust or gases to be drawn 
from an area or fresh cooling air to be 
supplied to the spot desired. Duct is 
specially treated for flame and moisture 
resistance. When not in use it can be col- 
lapsed into a compact package and 
fastened with a carrying strap. Maximum 
air delivery without duct is 4500 cfm, 
and with duct, 4000 cfm. Descriptive lit- 
erature is available. Write The Herman 
Nelson Corporation, Moline, Ill., for 
form No. 2636 
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New Carbon Dioxide Hose Reel 


A new and improved light weight hose 
reel of the shock-proof type for carbon 
dioxide systems, available in capacities 
from 50 to 200 pounds or more of carbon 
dioxide, has just been announced by the 
C-O-TWO Fire Equipment Co., of 
Newark, N. J. This stamped brass and 
chrome plated hose reel may be fitted 
with one-half inch high pressure hose of 
any length up to 125 feet or any length 
up to 100 feet of three-quarter inch hose. 
The hose reel and discharge horn may be 
installed adjacent to the C-O-TWO 
cylinders or at a remote point. The 
handle of the fire fighting nozzle is 
equipped with the “squeez-grip” valve 


¥ 


for controlling discharge of the carbon 
dioxide gas when working around 2 fire 
For further information, write to thy 
C-O-TWO Fire Equipment Co., P. 0 
Box 390, Newark 1, N. J. 
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Goodrich Offers New Fire Coat 

A fire coat, specially designed to give 
extra protection against the weather, 
with a detachable inner snap-on lining of 
Melton fleece, is announced by The B. F, 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. The 
new garment is an addition to the com- 
pany’s line of fire coats. According to the 
manufacturer the coat was designed after 
consultation with fire chiefs and firemen, 
and has non-binding Raglan shoulders 
which allow utmost freedom to the 
wearer, elastic wrist cuffs which fit snugly 
about the arms and prevent any scepage 
of water. Other features claimed by the 
Goodrich Co. are cemented seams on the 
sleeves and shoulders, vuleanized and 
strapped with reinforcing rubber and 
double-riveting at points of greatest 
strain. Pockets fitted with special drain- 
age arrangements, a short, soft collar 
which fits snug and tight, and quick- 
fastening harness straps and dee rings on 
the fly front. 
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are just what you need to 
take care of this summer’s fires! 


Has “Highest Praise’ for his INDIANS 

Read what this fire fighter writes us 
D. B. Smith & Co.. Utiea, N.Y 
| have used your INDIAN FIRE PU MPS as a mem 
ber of the local fire department and have nothing 
but the highest praise for them. They are not too 
heavy and carry enough water to cover an extensive 4 
pea Yours, very truly. 

Paul S. Ney 


Only clear 


water used — 


NO CHEMICALS! 
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actual users. toll of fire. How is your supply)? Now 
is the time to order. Be prepared for 
whatever hazards hot weather brings. 
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When this wheel spins 
“i costs somebody money! 


The odds are 37 to 1 your number 
won't win. But you do have a chance. 
When a wheel on your fire truck 
spins, however, there’s no chance 
: for anyone to win. 

Rear wheels that spin and slip cause trucks to get 
stuck and to stall. And when that happens to your fire 
truck, you run the risk of costly delays. Fires can get 
out of control. Property damage can become exces- 
sive. And there’s always the possibility of loss of life. 
To make certain that your fire truck will not be held 
up in mud, sand, snow .. . on ice or wet, slippery 
pavement .. . equip it with a NoSPIN Differential. 
It’s engineered to prevent wheel-spin! 

The NoSPIN Differential gives full driving power to both 
rear wheels. Even if one wheel loses some traction, the 
remaining traction—plus all that of the opposite wheel—is 


| NoSPIN Differential 


A product of 
DETROIT AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CORP. 
(Formerly Thornton Tandem Company) 
Approve d DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
cuplemavals ce es wae oe . i ee 
PAMSKSWa hh 
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available to move the truck. That’s because both wheels 
must rotate when power is applied. 


DON’T GAMBLE WITH WHEEL-SPIN! Equip each 
of your fire trucks with this time-proved, automatic- 
locking differential. There’s a model available for 
most makes of fire trucks. 

For complete information, call your truck dealer or 
local Truckstell distributor. Or send coupon below. 
The Truckstell Company, Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


OTHER REASONS WHY YOU'LL WANT A NoSPIN 
DIFFERENTIAL IN YOUR FIRE TRUCK: 


Greater tire mileage . . 
Conserves fuel . 


. Saves grinding away of tires. 

. . Eliminates fuel and oil waste caused 
by spinning wheels. 

. No time wasted “digging out.” 

. . . Outlasts conventional differential 
under severe operations. 

. . Keeps vehicle operating when 
others, not so equipped, skid or stall. 


Send for your free copy of this fully illus- 
FR E E | trated, 4-page folder. Tells you about all the 
* advantages of the NoSPIN Differential. 


Saves manpower . . 
Saves repair bills 


Continuous operation . 
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The Truckstell Company —Dept. F-6 

1274 Union Commerce Bldg. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Yes... I’m interested in learning how the NoSPIN Differential 
will prevent wheel-spin. Please send me free descriptive literature, 
together with name of my nearest Truckstell distributor. 

Name 

Address 

City ss Zone State 
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wee special metallurgical qualities so necessary for sus 13-3/4 pounds in brass. 
<a. Fire Department use, and is not to be confused STRENGTH — absolutely com- 
_— with other similar appearing metals. The new parable to brass in service use. 
tial. AKR-O-LITE has been tested and proved in 10 FINISH—bright lustre that will 
. not tarnish. 
—< years of research and experiment. 


PRICE—not one cent more. 


Write today for complete information. 
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AKRON BRASS MFG. COMPANY, Inc., Wooster, Ohio 


Some places they say: 
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But everywhere they say: 


“Mlacks Stay New Longer” 


In some fire departments “committee work” means the daily chores around the 
firehouse. Routine jobs like polishing brass, swinging the mop, cleaning the rig. 
But in over 1,000 departments the word for fire apparatus that stays new longer 
is Mack! 

Mack fire engines have this reputation because of their precision construction, 
sound design and all-around ruggedness. No other manufacturer turns out as 
many of its own components as we do... only Mack has full control over every 
step in the making of its fire apparatus. You get longer life out of a Mack because 
we build longer life into it. * Send us your favorite expressions. 

Modernize with Macks! Whether your department 
is large or small, there’s a longer-lasting Mack suited 
for your purpose. 


250-year- old Bedford Village. 
N. Y., likes things that really 
last. That’s why it is proud of 
this Mack 1000-gallon pumper, 
still winning prizes in its 12th 
year of service. 


a 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Fire Apparatus Division, Long Island City 1, New York 


TRIPLE COMBINATION PUMPERS — 500 to 1250 GALLONS * SQUAD WAGONS °* CITY SERVICE AND QUADRUPLE COMBINATION LADDER TRUCK 








